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was loyal. It was absolutely necessary for him to gain the support of the
Papacy to recover his prestige. He succeeded by his energetic measures
in satisfying Honorius of his zeal for the crusade, and the Pope at last
acceded to his requests for mediation. The Bishop of Hildesheim's
anathemas were annulled, and early in 1227 an accord was drafted, which
bound both parties to abandon hostilities, the Emperor to revoke his
sentences, and the League to maintain 400 knights for two years in the
crusade. The Emperor accepted it, but by the time the Leagued
acceptance came Honorius was already dead (18 March 1227), and the
new Pope, Gregory IX, had already threateningly demanded Frederick's
prompt departure on the crusade.

Ugolino dei Conti, Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, was a kinsman of
Innocent III, to whom he owed his promotion, and had abundantly proved
his capacity and strength of character. His was a fiery nature of
inextinguishable passion, which made him at once the fervent ascetic
beloved of St Francis, the enthusiast for the ideal of the Papacv as set
forth by Gregory VII, and the hater of the secular genius in whom he
discerned its greatest enemy. His insight was greater than his diplomacy,
and, indomitable as the old Pope was, Frederick outplayed him to the end.
All the same, in sheer ability he stands very high among the wearers of
the tiara. A firm grasp of principles in their application to the variety
of life made him a great canonist, the five books of whose Decretals are
worthy of the Gratian they extend, and an intuitive reformer of ritual
which should appeal to the devout imagination. He saw only too clearly
in Frederick's schemes the subjection of the Papacy to the Empire; the
conquest of Lombardy must not happen; the Sicilian monarchy must no
longer be a compact despotism over layman and clerk.

While the new Pope sojourned in Anagni, the crusaders concentrated
in Apulia were decimated by southern heat and malaria. Yet 40,000 are
said to have sailed from Brindisi in August. The Emperor himself, with
the Landgrave Louis of Thuringia, embarked on 8 September. But the
landgrave's fatal illness forced them to anchor at Otranto, and Frederick
fell ill himself. He sent on the rest of the fleet under the Patriarch of
Jerusalem, and went to Pozzuoli to drink the waters. His envoys excused
him to the Pope at Anagni, but Gregory IX was in no mood to listen;
he at once excommunicated the Emperor for breach of his vow (29
September), and renewed the sentence in St Peter's on 18 November
1227. He had forced the inevitable issue prematurely.

Frederick on his recovery renewed his preparations; but he also issued
(6 December 1227) a notable manifesto to the crusaders and princes of
Europe,  denouncing the   secular pretensions of the Papacy,   which,
having reduced the King of England and others to vassalage, desired to'
place the Empire under its feet.  It was a common danger:
"Tune tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet."
He ordered the Sicilian clergy to disregard the interdict.   Although a